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ia> the a^ of Abraham (only a fcw centuries after the 
Elood), that it ticeame necessary to make a new revelation 
(o him ; his father and ancestors liaving lapsed into idola- 
^. — Joshu.i xxiv. 2. For a period of, at least, 2,000 
«Mrs, the world was left— no* without divine revelation — 
bat without permanent miraculous interposition to prevent 
man from misunderstanding and abusing it. Was snch 
ioterposilion less necessary then than now? Were men's 
(OttU of less value in the earlier tlian in the later ages of 
the world ? We must have some better reason than an 
ipiiori nssumptlon to assure us of this. 

But, perhaps, an essentially new state of things was in- 
troduced by the Jewish dispensation. Here, at least, per- 
)afi, a permanent, infallible guardian was vouchsafed to 
Itae Church. Far otherwise. And, yet, surely, if ever 
there was a Church upon earth, that might appear to have 
f{Ood grounds for asserting its claim to the privilege of in- 
&llibility, it was the .Tcwisli. It had a divinely-instituted 
oiidinary ministry. It had divinely-commissioned e.\tra- 
erdinary te.ichcrs — the proplicts. It enjoyed, in the 
Shekinah, the visible presence of God. And, yet, so far 
WW this highly-favoured CluircU from being infallible, 
'that when our Lord Jesus Clnist came, to whom Moses 
and all the prophets gaic testimony, the supreme ecclc- 
(iactical tribunal deliberately rejected him, and condemned 
him to death. Their authoritivc exposition of tlie Scrip- 
tures was this. — " We have a law, and by our law he 
ought to die, because he made himself the Son of God." 
.•^ohn xix. 7. 

The Jewish Church did not then possess the attribnte of 
iafallibility, although it w.is, no less than the Christian 
Church, chi>scn and founded by God, and charged with 
die custody of His sacred oracles. Was it because the 
/ewish Clinrch needed this attribute less than the Chris- 
tian? Surely not. If the Gospel revelation, by which 
life and immortality have been fully brought to light, re- 
quires an infallible interpreter, much mure must the dark 
and imperfect revelations of the Old Testament have 
10i}ttired one. 

The natural capacities nfmen foriinderstanding the things 
of Gofl were, at least, as feeble before the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit, as they arc now, with the aid of that Divine 
Spirit illuminating their minds and hearts. Accord- 
ingly, if infallible guidance be needed now, so it was then. 
But it was not then vouchsafed. Therefore, the powerful 
argument of analogy is against the a priori !v>sum|>tion that 
God must have grouted an infallible guide to the Christian 
Gharch. 

But besides the special analogies derived from the pre- 
ceding revelations, against the notion of an infallible pre- 
servative against the risk of falling into religious error, 
(here is also, sis we have said, the general analogy of God's 
■atnral government of the world. We find by daily 
experience that in the most essential matters relating to 
OBI temporal welfare — matters involving, not only our 
comfort and prosperity, but our very life itself— God has 
DOt seen fit to protect us from the risk of tailing into dan- 
gerous and even fatal errors ; and that prudence, and cau- 
tion, and painstaking, are, generally speaking, absolutely 
indispensable, in order to insure our worldly wel- 
fare. The analogy of nature, therefore, shows us, that if 
the Scriptures could be properly understood without any 
trouble or risk of mistake upon man's part, and were ren- 
dered incapable of being perverted to bid purposes, they 
would be extremely unlike the rest of God's g fis to man, 
Md so would give rise to a doubt very difficult to satisfy — 
namely, whether they came from God at all. 

We most freely admit that Holy Scripture contains 
many things obscure and difficult, and that unless it l)0 
studied in a spirit of sobriety and caution, anil,' above all, 
of humble docility imd earnest prayerfulness, it may lead, 
•I it unfortunately has too often led, to ilaiigcrous and even 
fatal errors. We also freely allow i hat the exposure of 
mankind to these dangers, in a matter so momentous as 
ttwir eternal salvation, and the necessity of constant and 
eren painful vigilani'e to escjipe them, is far from what we 
should naturally desire, and fir from what, judging merely 
upon principles of human wisdom, we might expect in a 
revelation from Goil. But when we reflect upon what ex- 
perience naturally tells ih of God's dealings with us in His 
ordinary government of the world, and upon the nature of 
His former reveLitiuns to mankind, wc perceive at once, 
that His ways arc not our ways, nor His thoughts our 
thoughts. — Isaiah Iv. 8. Wc sliall merely oliserve, that 
the very same line of argument which would prove the 
necessity of an infallible expounder of all the difficulties of 
Scripture, would equally prove that no such difficuhics 
ihpuld exist at all ; just ns the nssuiueil necessity of n 
Wtiversal infallible remedy for all diseases woulil leail inc- 
jvitably to the conchisiun that no such thing as disease 
could have .iny existence in the world. If, instead of 
aeqaiescing in what Goil has done, we presume to spucu- 
iate upon what He might have done, according to our 
shortsighted notions of limess and propriety, we shall end 
by denying that the world is governed by God at all, if we 
de not proceed to the length of sheer Atticism. Protes- 
tants do not profess to be wiser than God. They accept 
with humble thanklnlncss the revelation which He has 
*<Mcbsiifed to grant them, whatever the difficulties may be 
Wtth which it is or seems to be encumbered. 

We may now proceed to apply what lias been said above, 
t0.come of the particular poii>ts noticed in Mr. Kourke's 
MttM. If we pass over tmsk of hi« statementf as relate te 



! IradilioH, considered as a rule of faith, it is not because wc 
I feel any difficoUy in replpng to them ; but because they 
constttuto an iadepondont topic of discussion, and, therc- 
' fore, require to iM treated distinctly, as they li.ivc been 
I already at large in this journal. On the present occ.ision, 
I we will confine ourselves to what he says concerning the 
' written Word, and the office of the Church relative to it. 
j Wc agree with Mr. Kourkc that one purpose for which 
our Lord established the Church, was to " keep the pre- 
cious deposit of revelation nnaltcrcd," and to transmit it to 
posterity. The Church of England declares, in her 20th 
Article, that " the Church is a witness and keeper of Holy 
Writ." We deny, however, that the Church is invested 
with the attributes of infallibility, in intcr|)reting Scripture. 
Firsili/, because it is not necessary that she should possess 
it. Secondly, because no one can infallibly determine that 
infallibility docs exist ; and, even admitting its existence, it 
is still A disputed question among Bomanists themselves 
where it is to be found, and what is its organ. Thirdly, 
because it would be practically useless, unless every indi- 
vidual Christian was himself infallible. 

1. Infallibility is unnecessary. Mr. Konrke, following 
the mass of the writers of his Church, says, that " Scripture 
being a dead letter, a dumb book, that cannot explain itself, 
Christ mtfst have provided some visible and living authority, 
soraesupremeanj unerring tribunal, toexplainScripture,and 
that this is, and can be no other than the Church." And, 
as a proof of this assertion, he notices thecontrailictory in- 
terpretations which have been given of three texts, relating 
to the necessity of bap.ism (John iii. 5), to the necessity of 
receiving the flesh and blood of Christ (John vi. 54), and 
the necessity of faith, in order to please God (Heb. xi. r>). 
Now, in the first place, with regard to any doubts, 
difiiculties, or obscurities, which may embarrass the essen- 
tials of salvation (and with these alone, even according to 
the Romanist view of the matter, wc are concerned), wc 
find, upon careful examination, that they are not of such a 
nature as to concern our practice, or the duties which wc 
owe, cither to God or to each other. The side of Chris- 
tianity which looks towards us, and with which alone we 
are properly concerned, is sufficiently plain and easy of 
comprehension to every honest, humble, and patient in- 
quirer after truth. Love to God ; faith in our Lord Jesus 
Christ, as the one perfect and sufficient atonement for the 
sins of the world ; and in the eternal Spirit, as the 
sanetifier of all that believe in Jesns — all this, with purity 
of life, and love and charity to our neighbour, stands in- 
scribed upon the pages of Scripture, in characters that all 
may read and undorstanil. The writings of the Fathers 
arc full of passages in which the plainness and simplicity 
of Scripture, under this aspect, are declared. Thus, St. 
Augustine says — "God has made the Scripture to stoop 
to the capacity of babes and sucklings." — Enarr. in I'sal., 
viii. 8. And, again — " In these things that are plainly deli- 
vered in the Scriptures, are found all those things that 
concern faith and practice." — Dc Doctr. Christ., book 2, 
cap. 9. St. Chrysostom also says — " What necessity is 
there for discussion ? All things are plain and simple in 
the Holy Scriptures ; all things necessary are evident." — 
Horn. ii. in 2 Thess. And, again, after observing that 
the heathen philosophers sought their own glory, and, 
therefore, spoke obscurely, he adds — " But the Apostles 
and prophets did everything the reverse of this ; for, l)eing 
the common teachers of the whole world, they set before 
all, the things that they delivered, in clear and plain terms, 
to the intent 'that every one might be able, even by him- 
self, to learn what is said, from the bare readiny.' " — De 
Lazar., cone, iii., sec. 2, 3. And, to cite no more, St. 
Basil says — " Whatever seems to be spoken ambiguously 
or obscurely, in some places of Holy Scripture, is cleared 
up by wlHit is universally acknowledged in other places." — 
Aseet. QuiBst., 267. 

Such is the testimony of some of the greatest of the 
Christian Fathers. They knew, and we know too, th.it 
there arc speculative difficulties in Scripttire, and in the 
a.spect of it which regards the nature and councils of the 
Most High, which no finite intelligence can ever compre- 
hend; and which, therefore, no interpreter of Scripture, 
however infallible, could possibly remove. These are 
among the "secret things [which belong] to the Lord our 
God."— Deut. xxix. 29. 

But, secondly, in reference to the parsicular instances 
cited by Mr. Bourke, we answer, that with respect to the 
first of these— the general necessity of baptism to salva- 
tion — our Church acknowledges it quite as fully ns the 
Church of Bome; and that, not because of any infdlible 
interpretation of the passages in which the ordinance is 
commanded, but because the testimony of Scripture itself 
is perfectly clear nnd e.xplicit. If some sectaries have 
rashly presumed to interpret the words in senses diflfcrcnt 
from, or contradictory to, their obvious import, this no 
more proves the necessity of nn inf.dlib'e interpreter to 
ascertain the true sense, tlutu an arbitrary and uiigram- 
matical interpretation of some passage in a Greek or 
Latin author, proves that it is impossible for a sober and 
sound scholar to determine the true meaning, unless he is 
supernatural ly assisted to do so. 

Again, with respect to the Eucharist, wo need not now 
discuss the question, whether the passage quoted by Mr. 
Bourke (John vi. 54) refers to it at all or not (as some 
lioman Catholic divines, including Cardinal Cajcfctn. have 
maintained) ; for whatever difficulties there may be in the 
passage are felt ns mudi by Reman Catholics, who profess 



to have an infallible guide, as by Protestants. For thens 
arc just the same differences among Roman Catholics a» (n 
the meaning of this text as among Protestants. But waving 
this question, we reply, -ns belore, that tlie Church «i 
England holds, that it is generally necessary to salvation, 
that each professing Christian should receive tl>c sacrameat 
of Christ's body and bloo<l ; and th'is necessity she infers front 
what she concludes, without any pretence to inlallibility, W 
be the clear and express command of Holy Scripture, 
contained in the words of our Lord's institution, recorded 
by the Evangelists and by St. Paul ; and by the comments 
of St. Paul upon the institution itself. The great question 
on which she is at issue with the modern Roman Church, 
relates not to the reality of Christ's presence in the socrv 
ment (which shea<lmits as fully as the m os: devoted Boman 
Catholic), but to the nature of that presence. She hold( 
with the ancient Church that the body of Christ is given, 
taken, nnd eaten in the Supper, only after a heavenly and 
spiritual manner; nnd that the means whereby the body 
of Christ is received and eaten in the Supper is faith- 
Art, xxviii. The mcdioival doctrine of trnnsubstantiatiou 
she rejects as " repugnant to the sense of Scripture, and 
subversive of the nature of a sacrament." Here, as in tha 
case of baptism, before noticed, the false explanation given 
by some individuaU or sects of the nature of the Lord's 
Supper, only proves their want of reverence for the plain 
statements of Scripture, but by no means implies that the 
true sense cannot be elicited without an inlallible tribunal 
to pronounce upon it. 

Lastly, with reference to the statement in Heb. xi. 0, 
" without faith it is impossible to please God ;" everyone who 
believes the Scripture to l)e God's Word admits this. Th* 
Church of Rome, inf.dlibly-guided, as she says, main- 
tains that works, along with I'aith, are necessary as tha 
me:ins whereby a sinner may be jusiilicd, or have his sins 
forgiven. The Reformers deem St. Paul's assertion— 
" wc account a man to be justified by faith, without the 
works of the law" (Rom. iii. 28), a sulficicnt warrant upon 
which to base their fundiimont-.il doctrine of justification bjf 
faith only in the atonement of Christ, without works, a* 
a meritorious groimd of acceptance with God. They regard 
works ns the necessary .//■uiVs of f.iith, nnd as an indispen- 
sable evidence that the sinner h.is been justified or pardoned 
through the merits of Christ, ami is now being sanetified by 
the 0{>crntion of the llidy Spirit of God. This grand 
scheme of salvation may be derived from Scripture by ai^ 
simple-minded and humble reader of its pages; and i£ 
some persons have fallen into solitidian or antinomlan 
errors, they imve done so, not because of the obscurity of 
Scripture, but because of their own perverse wills. Tha 
remedy for sucherrors is not the introduction of an infallible 
tribunal, but the honest nnd candid study of the Divine 
Word; the true meaningof which, it seems, inthisc.ise, at 
least, impossible for any single-minded and teachable 
reader to misapprehend. At all events, if an infallible in- 
terpretation be necessary, we may fairly conclado that tha 
Church of Rome has not yet arrived at it, inasmuch as her 
system of justification virtually sets aside the atonement of 
Christ, and assigns his place in the mediatorial office ton 
man's own works. 

The great length to which our remarks have run, obliges 
us to omit some other arguments on which we wished to 
enlarge, and to postpone the discussion of some of Mr. 
Rourke's argumonts on which we have not yet touched. W* 
have the less scruple in doing so, as our readers will find 
every one of Mr. Ronike's objections put forward aiid 
satisfactorily answered in our eorrespjndenco with Mr. 
Aylmer in our first volume. 

And wc hope, that another time, Mr. Rourko will not 
"disregard our request to be brief." For his own sake we 
think he ought to do so. We are glad to be favoured witit 
his communications, and should wish his arguments to bo 
read and ccmsidcretl by our readers; auil, yet, judging 
from the difficulty wc found ourselves in getting through 
his prolix epistles, wc fear that the temptation to skip may 
bo too strong for many of our subscribers. A long letter, 
wandering over the entire of an extensive subject, not only 
leaves a vague imprcs.sion on the reailcr's mind, but makes 
it impossible to give a short and pointcil reply ; argument* 
put clearly and concisely, are boih more likely to bo ruad, 
and it is more easy to judge whether they arc or arc niA 
satisfactorily answered. 

ON PURGATORY. 

TO THE EDITOR OF THK CATHOLIC LAYUAK. 
(Coniinuetl frum p^ie ti4.1 
When you insinuate my want of success, in finding 
purgatory in the writings oi Augustine, yoii sicm to forget 
that this Father says, " CKansciiic so in this life, make me 
such that I may not stand in need of that purifying firs, 
designed for those who shall he saved, yet so as by fire. 
And why, but because (as tlie Apostle sai^s)they have built 
upon the foundation, wood, hay, and stubble. If they had 
built yold, and silver, and precious storus, they would be 
secured from both tires ; not only from that in which ths 
wicked shall l)o punished for ever, but, likewise, freni 
that fire which shall purify those who shall be saved 1^ 
fire. Bat because, it is said, he shall be s:ived, that &« 
is thought lightly of; though the sutfering will be moi*. 
grievous than anything men can undergo in this life"'— 
Ennar. in Psal. xxxvii,, t. ix., p. 21)5. This, I maiatuig, 
without the slightest colouring oi fancy, is, in verity, ia oa 
undeniable reality, the docu-ine of purgatory itself. All 
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the Fathers of tha fourth century, whom I hare already 
tited, refer with equal perspicuity to 1 Cor. iii. 12, 13, 
14, 16, in evidence of this doctrine. They advance no 
•pinion but what is suppoited by positive texts of S'-rip- 
tare; and as faithful interpreters of the Word of *ii):I. 
I adopt this testimony in preference to that of any man, 
kowever learned, of the present day ; and with thcni I can 
find the doctrine of purgatory ; not in any opinion of their 
own, cither dogmatic or speculative, but in the Scrip- 
tures. 

My argument, founded on the evidence of these Fathers, 
remains uncontradicted and uncontradiclable. You have 
advanced nothing to the contrury which amounts to an 
argument ; unless irrclcvjint and unfounded objections 
•nd assumptions, can be called arguments. Your 
attempt to bring the Fathers into disrepute is rather 
too stale a device to pass for current in the meridian 
of the nineteenth century. Your charge .i-.':-.inst 
priests for taking money for ma-sses for the dead, is 
another of yonr arguments against purgatory ! These and 
■nch like arguments you oppose to the evidence of those 
Tenerablc and learned witnesses, of the fourth century ; tlic 
most learned age of the Church of God. Then last, the 
dramatic agency of Job Tomkins and his witness, an 
invincible proof that you have nothing to offer in reply to 
my arguments ; and a Imppy illustration of your position 
in this controversy, that of an ignorant or an interested 
witness. 

The writings of both the Latin and Greek Fathers most 
clearly prove, that from the earliest dawn of Christianity, 
the belief of purgatory was a dogma of Catholic faith ; and 
that the Church always offered ;)TO/)i<i"a/ori/ so c/i/icc and pray, 
ers entreating pardon for those who had died in the Chris- 
tian faith. JUr. Johnson whom you charge me with qnoting 
"unfairly" admits {page 291, Unbloody Sacrifice) that 
the ancient Church oH'ercd propitiatory sacrifice fur do- 
parted souls. This doctrine he allows, is obviously and 
nnmistakeably set forth iii all the Liturgies ; '' there is, 
I suppose, no Liturgy without them" — that is, propiiiatory 
devotions for the dead. He next refers to the authority of 
the Fathers in favour of this same doctrine and practice, 
by which he fairly grants, that this was the doctrine of the 
Cfaarch from the first to the fifth century, inclusive. 

But, while Mr. Johnson admits, candidly, that such is 
the doctrine of the Liturgies, and that the same has the 
wisdom of the Fathers to support it, and was, by conse- 
quence, the doctrine of the Church in this time, he tells us 
tnat those " sentiments of the early Ciiurch will be tliou^ht 
but only too great ;" but this information came too late ; 
nor does he find it convenient to prove that t!ie Churcli 
erred in this respect. It is worthy of remark tliat while 
Mr. Johnson thus admits the plain, obvious meaning of the 
Liturgies and ihc Fathers, you as peremptorily deny the 
propitiatory doctrines of the ancients; but while he proves 
the fact from existing monuments, you adduce no 
authority of more weight than your own dicliun ; it is 
merely your opinion. Page 292, he tells us " the ancients 
did not use those prayers, as if they thought of a pur- 
gatory ;" but this we must take on his word alone. Again, 
" They did not allow these prayers for such as they thought 
ill men ;" hence they were not in the pitiable condition of 
the Church of England; they were capable of discovering 
whether a sinner died impenitent or not ; they did not pray 
indiscriminately for all. 

Same page. "The ancients believed the Eucharist a;)ro- 
pitiatory sacrifice, and, therefore, put up these prayers for tlicir 
deceased friends in the most solemn part of the Eueharistic 
office," &c. ; there is no intcreessary prayer for the dead, 
in the Protestant Liturgy. I will show, on a future oc- 
casion, that the Church of England does not at all pray for 
the dead. Again, " Upon whatever grounds it was, the 
primitive Church received this custom of praying for the 
dead, it is certain they had this notion of the propitiatory 
nature of the- Eucharist from the Scriptures, and even from 
Christ Jesus himself," &c. ; not as you maintaiu "from 
ghost stories." It U useless to tell me these are mere asser- 
tions, and not arguments. I maintain we havo in Mr. 
Johnson's references documentary evidence of a truly in- 
destructible quality ; evidence that he cannot pretend to 
ignore ; that can stand the test of the most refined criti- 
dsm ; and that scatters to the winds every argument you 
hare attempted to deduce from these venerable records in 
favour of the Protestant system of prayei-s for the dead. 

When Mr. Johnson claims the early Church for main- 
taining the doctrine of prayers for the dead, as set forth in 
the Liturgies, and in the Fathers, he establishes an invin- 
cible argument that the doctrines of the Church, in tins 
respect, was then totally different from that of the Protes- 
tant Church, to which he belonged. From Chrysostom, 
Horn. 3, in £p. ail Philip, which he cites, it is evident the 
ancient Church believed that " the Apostles did not in 
Tain command those things, that in the venerable and 
dreadful mysteries the de.id should bo remembered ; for 
they know they would derive considerable advantage from 
them." 

In Horn. 41, in Ep. 1. .id. Cor. he might find this same 
Chrysostom teaching that " the dead may be helped by 
prayers, and supplications, and alms, and offerings; be- 
cause these things were not instituted in vain. Let us, 
dierefore, help them ; for we have before us the expiatory 
Mcriiiee of the world. Therefore, we ask confid«ntIy for 
all ; and we name them {the other dead), with the martyrs, 
eoii/estors, and priests. For we are all one body ; though 



some members be more excellent than others. And it may 
happen that we may obtain a total pardon for them, by 
prayers, by oblations, by the saints who arc named with 
them." He next cites St. Augustine declaring that " the 
souls of the dead are relieved by the piety of the living 
when the sacrifice of the Mediator is oft'ercd for them." — 
Vid. in loc. He might have added, from St. Augustine 
also, "That when the sacrifice of the altar or alms are 
offered for the faithful departed ; for the very good, they 
are thanksgivings ; for those not very good, they arc propi- 
tiations; and that for those whom ilicy profit, they 
arc cither a total remission of sins, or a miie tolerable pun- 
ishment." The other Falliers whom ho quotes, are all 
vouchers of the same doctrine. Here, then, we find these 
venerable witnesses of the ancient Church positively nuiiii- 
taining a state of smds after death, wherein they are helped, 
favoured with a pardon of some sins, and mercifully dealt 
with by means of j>rayers, alms, and the holy sacrifice of 
the ivltar ; and declaring that this was the doctrine and 
practice of the whole Church in their time ; and that it was 
ordained by Christ and his A]x>stles. Hence, it is evident, 
that Popery, so far as regards the dootrin'' of purgatory, 
did not come into the world after the fifth century ; and 
that, considering the testimony of these Fathers, whom Mr. 
Johnson cannot refuse to be members of the true Cliurch, 
though he attempts to impugn their principles, it cannot be 
denied that Christianity, as it stood in the second, third, 
fourth, and fifth centuries, was something very different 
from modern Protestantism ; and that it bore, in truth, a 
very close resemblance, in all material points, to the reli- 
gion of the present Roman Catholic Church. Thus it is 
manifest, you will be compelled to relinqaish all claim to 
the Fathers of the first four centuries, until you establish 
your title by adducing proofs of a more cogent cbar.-icter 
than those I liave noticed ; nor shall I ofl^r another obser- 
vation on the subject of purgatory until my statements shall 
have been first set aside by a more powerful authority than 
Job Tomkins, et hoc genus omne. 

I h.ivc to apologize for the unusual length to which those 
observations have carried me ; I shall, in future, confine 
myself to narrower limits. 

I am sir, yours, with respect, 

Edmond Power. 
Mullinarat, March 1, 1854. 

We have good hopes of coming to an agreement with 
Mr. Power at last. He praises the Fathers for " advanc- 
ing nothing but wh.tt is supported by positive texts of 
Scripture ;" for founding their doctrines, "notin any opinion 
of their own, either dogmatic or speculative, but in the 
Scriptures." If after so long asking in vain for proofs of 
Purgatory from the Fathers of the first three centuries, we 
get at last '■ positive texts of Scripture," Mr. Power has a 
fair chance of making converts of ns. But, alas ! the 
" positive texts of Seriptnre" dwindle down to one, whose 
reference to Purgat.)ry Mr. Power will find it very hard to 
make out ; and which is certainly not a positive text — if 
by that Mr. Power means a perspicuous one by which, 
Purgatory can be decisively demonstrated. Cardinal Bel- 
larmine calls the text one of the most difficult and most 
useful in Scripture ; and we believe its usefulness to him 
consisted in its difficulty. There was, in fact, a Scripture 
text in want of explanation, and a doctrine sadly in 
want of Scriptural proof. What could be more conve- 
nient than to pair them off together ? 

We refer to vol. i., p. 45, fur a full discussion of the 
text, where it will be seen that several eminent Fathers 
interpret the passage witltout any allusion to Purgatory. 
However, now we shall only concern ourselves with St. 
Augustine's interpretation of the passage, and shall give a 
little fuller account of his views respecting it than Mr. 
Power (or the book from which he copied) thouglit proper 
to do. St. Augustine begins by telling us that the text is 
very difficult to be understood ; that it was, no doubt, 
one" of those passages in St. Paul's epistles which are " hard 
to be understood, and which the unlearned and unstable 
wrest to their own destruction." In fine, he says that he 
would prefer to hear the sentiments of others of more un- 
derstanding and learning than himself. [Fatcor me malle 
audiro intelligentiorcs ct doctiores.] If ho is called on, how- 
ever, to state his own opinion, the substance of it is this: 

The being saved by fire, does not refer at all to those who 
die in grievous sin; and with regard to the rest, the fire 
spoken of is to try the work of all — as well of those whose 
work remaincth as of those who suffer loss. [Here 
we may remark is nn important difl'erence between the fire 
in 1 Cor. iii. and the lioman Catholic purgatorial fire, 
which does not try the works of the saints at all.] He 
goes on to explain the fire mentioned by the Apostle by 
referring it to the fire of earthly tribulation, and its diffe- 
rent effects on those who sit loose to the world, and those 
who have suffered their affections to be too much en- 
grossed by it. The first cliiss, when deprived of earthly 
blessings, only lose that on which they Imvc not set their 
hearts ; the second class suffer great pain under similar 
privation ; yet, inasmuch as they do not love these earthly 
things more than Christ, their final salvation is not haz- 
arded. 

St. Augustine goes on to say, that whether it be in this 
life only that men suffer such things, or whether something 
similar may take place after death ; in either case, the ex- 
planation of the passage he has given is not far from the 
truth; in either case — that is, the interpretation which 
he was combating would be excluded — viz., that all sin- 



ners will eventually be saved so as by fire. If onr 
readers will turn to the passages where St. Augustine dis- 
cusses this question (viz., Pe fid. and op. Cap. 1$, 
Enchirid. cap. 69. De Civ. Dei Lib xxi., c. 25), 
some of which we quote, in another article, p 72, they will 
find, we think, that we have fairly represented bis mean- 
ing. The truth is, that it was St. Augustine's private opi- 
nion — ^which he states in different places, with variom 
degrees of confidence — that there might be some kind of 
pnrgatory after this life ; but the hesitation he occasionally 
expresses that the doctrine " is not incredible'" — that, "per- 
haps, it is trne'' — prove decisively that in his time the 
Church had no definite tradition on the subject. 

In all the rest of Mr. Power's letters there is not a sinelc 
quotation in proof of Pnrgatory. All is taken up with uM 
old story — prayers for the dead. In his manner of •on- 
ducting this controversy Mr. Power is like nn artful shop- 
keeper, who, when not provided with the article asked for, 
tries to pawn off on his customer the thing most like it be 
has got. How often are we to tell Mr. Power that prayers 
fin- the dead are not Purgatory, and that many prayed for 
the dead who did not believe in Purgatory at all. In order 
to prove this, we need not go further than the instances 
Mr. Power has himself selected — ^Mr. Thomdike and Mr. 
Johnson: both believed that prayers for the dead was a 
laudable custom, not inconsistent with the teaching of the 
Church of England, and neither of them believed in Pai- 
gatory. 

But Mr. Power objects, that because the Liturgy of the 
Church of England docs not contain prayers for we dead, 
while such prayers are to be found in the primitive litor- 
gics, thcrefoie her Christianity must be very different from 
that of the first centuries. Now, such an objection cannot, 
with any consistency, be put forward by a member of the 
Ohurch'of Komc. For the position of that Church can only 
bo defended by claiming for the Church of the present day 
a power to deviate in her public services as widely as pos- 
sible from the practice of the primitive Church. 

The Church of Rome acknowledges that the primitiv« 
Church used to communicate in both kinds, and yet she 
denies the cup to the laity. It is certain that the prayers 
of the primitive Church were always in a language under- 
stood by the people, and yet the prayers of the Church of 
Komc are in a language which but one in a ban- 
died in this country understands. These are points in 
which the Church of liome makes no scruple to deviate, 
not only from the practice of the primitive Church, but also 
to run counter to express dii-ections of Scripture. How, 
then, can she find fault with the Church of England if she 
sees fit-to discontinue prayers for the dead, for which Scrip- 
ture contains no command at all? 

We believe that the Church has full power to alter any 
parts of her ritual not enjoined iu Scripture, if they arc 
found to be pr.tctieally inexpedient ; and we think that the 
Church of England has very wisely discx>ntinued the prac- 
tice of prayers for the dead when they came to be mixed 
up in the minds of men with the belief that even those who 
had died in Christ were exposed to the most frightful tor- 
ments in another state, and when this belief was made th« 
engine for extorting money, in the most oppressive moDaer, 
from the sorrowing survivors. 

FLOWERS FOR JUNE. 
We are now in the flowery month of June, and so abundant 
are the fair claimants on our attention, that our entire 
paper ivould fail to afford space sufficient to give them even 
a passing notice. So true is it, that 

" He who would sing tlie flowera of June 
From the gray morn to bljZinf^ noon, 
Would find hia summer dftylie^ht fail, 
And leave half told the pleasing tale." 

But though we cannot notice all, we have no difficulty 
in selecting, as pre-eminent over others, the Roes M 
June — the most commonly diffused, as it is the most gene- 
rally admired, and cultivated of flowers. There is no con- 
siderable part of the earth, excepting Australia and South 
America, in which some one, ormorrs of its 2,000 varieties, 
are not to be found ; and, perhaps, further research may 
bring to light some representative of the family, even in 
this southern hemisphere. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that the rose bears the same 
name in almost every language in Europe. It is the rot* 
in English, French, German, and Danish ; rosa in Italian 
and Spanish, as it was in the Latin ; roza in Russian ; 
ros in Irish and Welch; and rorfon in the Greek. It 
seems as if its singular beauty had communicated its own 
identity to the language of civilized nations, and exempted 
it from the curse and confusion of Babel, that mankind 
might have one term in common to designate this one 
flower. If words be the coins that represent our thoughts 
and ideas, then this word- fully realizes the project of a 
distinguisht^d Irish prelate for an universal coinage, re- 
cognised and accepted by all civili-zed nations. But the 
rose has not only secured for itself a name of universal 
currency, but it has even stamped that name upon naticos 
and countries. The beautiful island of Rhodes derives its 
name from the multitude of roses that grow upon it ; mi 
Syria is supposed to have acquired its name from a corrup- 
tion of a word signifying the land of roses. And how 
many countries have claimed as their own some one variety 
of the rose. There is not only the rose of Damasena, 
which might, perhaps, be considered its birth-place, ib* 
Damask Rose (Rosa Uamascenaj imiwrted into EngUnd 



